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BY SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 





** He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth tire clouds shall not reap.” —BUT—* He that tilleth his‘land shall have plenty of bread.”—Ecelestastes 
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ORIGHTAL, 
Kssays' of Arator.—No. V. 
PRAISE OF WOMEN. 


“Woman! experience might have told me, 
‘That all must deve thee who beliold thee.” 
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Byron. 

That women are in many, if not in all respects, 
superior to men we shall attempt to prove. 

That they are more courteous, more sincere, 
and more constant, will be seen by comparing, or 
vrathor by eomtrastiug, them with men. 

That they are more courteous, every day's ex- 
perience evinces, and every woman we behold is 
an example illustrative of the fact. 


Hlow infi- |) 
nitely do they transcend the men in this respect. |; 





They have none of that harsh and stern morose- 
ness, that sullen reserve, which characterize and 
disgrace the men. They possess that politeness 
and afiability which spring from.a mild and gen- 
tle heart. They have no need of those ‘* bying 
ceremonies’? which constitute the politeness of 
mem Hence it is, that we find nine accomplish- 
ed women to one polite man ; the one is indebted 
only to nature for affability, while the other owes 
all to art; the one only appears affable, while 
the other is so in reality ; the° one can witness 
distress in his fellow withov% “ion, while the 
other has a heart that * melts a... sinan. woe.” 
It is remarkable, that from India to Siberia, 
from Good-Hope to Tripoli, from Italy to Lap- 
land, from Patagonia to the Pole, women main- 
tain this superiority over the men. No colour, 
no clime, no ignorance or even force of educa- 
tion, can destroy their native politeness. The 
truth of this every judicious traveller and bhisto- 


: 


rian will attest. 


“The soft tear in pity’s eye 
Outshines the diamond’s brightest beam.” 


Admitting, as we must, that women are more} 





effect of nature, while our’s is of art, it almost 


“necessarily follows, that that they are more sin- 


‘cere and more constant. 


The friendship of men ‘is generally founded 
/upon some latent selfish motive, or is the growth 
‘of hypocrisy and deceit, while that of worhen is 
alike purely disinterested, as it is strictly sincere. 
Give me a female friend and lam sure ofa friend 
'tilldeath. Inthe storm of adversity which would 
| extinguish the friendship of men, her’s glows with 
an ardour pnknown before. The reason is obvi- 
‘ans—it was founded in sincerity—she will be 
: constant.. 


' 





That the fair sex are-more sincere than men, 


furnish honourable and ample proof. During the 
revolutionary war, and during our more recent 
struggle, examples have not been wanting of fe- 
males who distinguished themselves by their laud- 
able: and: unremitting exertions inthe cause of 
freedom.. 


Should we mention all the females who have, 
| at different times, and in different countries, been 
celebrated for their courage, virtue, piety, ge- 
nius,.or learning, we should have an enormous 
catalogue of characters like queen Boadicea; 
queen Elizabeth, Joan of Arc, empress Maria 
Theresa, empress Catharine, queen Catharine 
Parr, qngen Mary, lady Jane Gray, lady Hobart, 





| sexes ; in the repeated impositions practised up- 
on them, most of which could not be effected | 
were they not alike unsuspicious of others as they 
are themselves sincere. 


Nor are women at all deficient in courage and 
patriotism, notwithstanding the frequent charge 
alleged against them for the want of these vir- 
tues. Many honourable instances, both national 
and individual, might be adduced, which not only 
exonerate them from this charge, but cast a lus- 
tre upon human nature. 


At adfamous siege of Carthage, when the Ro- 
mans had beguiled them of their arms, and the 
men were ready .to despair, we have seen the 
women resisting the besiegers with the patriat- ; 
ism, courage, and determined resolution of vete- 
ran- soldiers ; even twisting the hair which adorn- 
ed their heads, into bowstrings:a number of 
other instances, similar to this, are recorded.— 
The conduct of the women at the memorable; 
siege of Calais reflects honour upon them. 





—s 


But examples of female brayery and patriotism 
are not confined to ancient records and remote 








may likewise be seen in friendships between the | 
| Brooks, lady Mohtague—nor will we forget a 


lady Hastings, lady Cutts, lady Armyne, lady 


Rowe, an Adams, a Thompson, a Moore, an. 
Edgeworth. | 





‘**Round whom, on airy aving, 

Each grace meanders and the muses sing, 

Wisdom expands, wit's varied vision plays, 

Genius careers, while eagle fancy strays 

Prometheus like, in envy ’mid the blaze.” 

Emenarp Isce: 


‘ It has been remarked by a judicious historian, 
* that in proportion as a nation becomes civilized 
and refined their women are respected’’—that is 
to say, in other words, as tue coarser passions of 
the men become softened, and they are rendered 
capable of judging real merit, they discover it in 
the women, and respect them for its possession. 
And where indeed is unaffected urbanity, genuine 
suavity, cultivated butamong the ladies, or where 
to be acquired but in their seciety. Let a man 








H spend bis days in study, ‘tet him consume the 


midnight ot] in pouring over his musty books,” 
without the advantages of female society, he is 
still the same coarse,.ankward clown. Nor will. 
their society only improve-his manners ; bts mind, 





Sourteous than men, that their politeness is the | countries our own times, and our own cougtry, \ his very disposition, will be improved, and par- 
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take in some measure of that sweetness in which 
they so much excel the men. 


Ah “say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man? a world without a sun.” 


. - 
Seer - 


— 


Impressed with a sense of woman’s superiori- 
ty, well might Milton call her ‘* heaven's last bes; 
gift.” Well might he imagine her adorned * with 
all that earth or heaven could bestow to make 
her amiable. Well might he say, that ‘* what 
seemed fair in all the world, seemed in her sumed 
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4 up.” As woman was the last, so she seems to 
Pa YE have been the improved part of creation—a part 

4 } . ° ° . . 

. & without which, the joys of paradise itself were 

a H incomplete. 
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** Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 

There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower ! 

In vain the viewless seraph lingering there, 

At starry midnight, charm’d the silent air; 

Jn vain the wild-bird carol’d on the steep, 

To hail the sun, slow-wheeling from the deep ; 

Tn vain to soothe the solitary shade, 

Aerial notes in mingling measure play’d ; 

The summer wind that shock the spangled tree, 

The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee-- 

Still slowly pass’d the melancholly day, 

And still the stranger wist not where to stray— 

The world was sad !—the garden was a wild !— 

And man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smil’d.”’ 
CampBELL. 














The native goodness of women still so far ex- 
ceeds that of men, that were it not wicked to sup- 
. pose it, we should be almost tempted to think 
they had not participated in the fall, o® at least 
that they had been but partially polluted thereby, 
they retain so many vestiges of their original 
perfection. 

“‘ They soften life, ameliorate their sphere, 

In joy adorn, anc in misfortune cheer, 

Beam ’round their orb anticipated bliss, 

And half unfold a future state in this.” 
As a farther testimony that women possess a 
native goodness superior to that of men, that 
their hospitality arises from an inna‘e principle 
of sensibility and benevolence, and is not the | 
growth of refined dissimulation, we offer the sen- 
timents of Mr. Ledyard. “This gentleman tra- 
velled much among his own countrymen, as well 
as among the savages of our forests ; next among 
the refined and Jess refined nations of Europe ; 
among the rude idolaters of Asia, and among the 
mindless Africans. No man had amore intimate 
acquaintance with human nature than Mr. Led- 
yard, who pays to the women the following just 
tribute of praise.* 
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* Thro’ many a land and clime a ranger, 
With toilsome steps I’ve held my way, 








A lonely, unprotected stranger, 
To all the stranger’s ills a prey. 


* The words of Mr Ledyard, which were prosaic, were ver- 
sified, I think, by Miss Edgeworth. 








** While steering thus my course precarious, 
My fortune still has been to fiud 

Men’s hearts and dispositions various, 
But gentle woman ever kind. 


* No proud delay, no dark suspicion, 
Stints the free bounty of their heart, 

They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 





* Form’d in benevolence of nature, 





Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 
Woman’s the same endearing creature, 
In country, town, and savage wild. 


“ When parch’d with thirst, with hunger wasted, 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave ; 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted! 
What cordial in the simple wave ! 


** Her courteous looks, her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman’s the stranger's general blessing, 
From sultry India to the Pole.” 


ARATOR. 





The following lines are from the pen of our 
young correspondent, Puitorneornus. They 
breatbe the spirit of genius, as well as of Chris- 
tian piety. Whatever may be the religious opin- 
ions of some of our readers, whether orthodox, 
or heteredox, we believe they will all join with 








us in wishing, that cur young men in generat 
might at least so far imitate the example of Pui 


LOTHEORUS, as to employ themselves in equally 
virtuous if not similar pursuits. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Should Mr. Southwick deem the following lines 
worth the perusal of his brother Plough Boys, 
they are at his service. 


Ere‘on the lovely Spencer’s head 
As many annual suns had shed 
Their genial rays, that smiling sped, 
As mine has felt— 
What souls had he to Jesus led, 
And freed from guilt ! 


Awake ! remembrance—scan the pas!— 
- Arouse—bui oh ! I stand aghast, 
As thoughts on thoughts come flitting fast, 
And following thick ! 
They wither like the droughthy blast— 
They touch the quick ! 


No goodly fruits my branches lade— 

No happy souls beneath my shade 

Recount the hours when God displayed 
His kindness first, © 

And forth their songs for ransom paid 





In triumph burst. 


For stern affliction’s bitter rod 
Its office plies—while slow I plod 
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With tearful eye, 
And doubt, beneath the pressing load. 
To mount the sky. 


But shall I languish—chastened so ? 

Or shall | murmur ? Father—no ! 

My steps to usefulness, though slow, 
Thou’'lt guide and guard ; 

And when my course is run, bestow 
My great reward. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Scientific Memoranda.—No. I. 


Specifie Gravity of Bodies. —The nations of an- 
tiquity were unacquainted with any method of 
ascertaining the specitic gravity of bodies. A 
singular event was the cause of its being disco- 
vered by Archimedes, 200 years before Christ. 
Having reason to believe that an vunprincipled 
goldsmith bad greatly debased the golden crown 
of Hiero Ii. king of Syracuse, he was anxious to 
ascertain the fact, but was perplexed by not 
knowing how to effect it. However, one day 
while bathing, the difference in the weight of his 
own body, when in the water and when out of it, 
gave him the idea that he might adopt that me- 
thod for discovering the specific gravity of the 
kings’ crown ; and it is related of him that he 
was so rejoiced at the discovery, that he leaped 
from the-kath in an ecstacy, and ran through the 
streets of Syratusc, orying ** I have found it ! I 
have found it !”’ 

Every substance (says Park) which swims om 
water, displaces so much of the water as is ex- 
actly equal to its own weight ; whereas when a 
substance sinks in water, it displaces water equal 
to its bulk. .Take a piece of hard wood, balance 
it accurately ina pair of scales with water, and 
then place it gently on the surface of water in a 
vessel exactly filled with that fluid, and it will 
displace a portion of the water, which will flow 
over the top ofthe vessel. Ifthe wood be now 
taken out with care, it will be found that the wa- 
ter in the scale will exactly fill the vacancy’ left 
by the wood. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH Boy. 
Sir, 

1 observe another communication from Dr. Co- 
ventry, in your paper ofthe 20th. ult. on the sub- 
ject of Burden’s Plough. Being now perfectly 
convinced from Mr. Burden’s statement, that the 
Plough is neither Wilkie’s nor Small’s, it is not 
my wish to enter into arly controversy on that sub- 
ject. . The object of my late note was merely to 
enquire if the Plough was different, as the plate 
on Burden’s Handbill, and the one given by you 
in your paper, are both exact drawings in every 
respect, of Wilkie’s Plough. The error | was 
led into respecting the mould board, was certainly 
not intentional on my part. My wish is to cor- 


rect some remarks on the subject of the New- 
York Agricultural Repository, which Dr. Coven- 
try has thought proper to introduce. 

The Doctor asserts,! presume through inadver- 
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were in the Agricultural Repository. 
is, that both Wilkie’s and Small’s Ploughs were in 
the Agricultural Repository, at the time he men- 
tions visiting it ; indeed from the time of its es- 
tablishment to the present, Wilkie’s Ploughs 
have always been exhibited, and it is only for a 
few weeks that Small’s Ploughs stood in the most 
conspicuous place on the first Boor. The cata. 
logues mention them, and on enquiry, he would 
have been shewn the following ploughs after the 
Scotch plan: 

Smalls, two Horse, 

Wiikies, do. all iron, 

do. do. wooden beam and Handles, 

Hill’s Plough, and 

Lord Somerville’s and Cvoke’s English 
Ploughs. 

‘ihe Horse Hoe he thinks proper to condemn 
without trial; but ifhe will take tie trouble of con- 
sulting any late English Agricultural works,he will 
find it spoken of in the highest terms, and recom- 
mended as superior to any English or Scotch 
Cultivator or Horse Hoe: if this will not coa- 
vince him, I can procure certificates from at least 
filty of our practical farmers in the state, who all 
agree in speaking of it in the highest terms. | 
have myself seen seven acres of Potatoes com- 
pleiely cleaned and earthed up in less thana day 
with it, and in the sale of several hundred, have 
never met with a complaint. 

It is not the intention of the proprietors of the 
Agricultural Repository, to confine themselves 
to any implements ; ii ts their wish to have the 
best of every-kind ; they have no more interest 
in one Plough or Horse Hoe than another, and 
would as soon manufacture or sell Burden’s, as 
W ood’s or Wilkie’s Ploughs, at the same time they 
must keep the greatest assortment of those arti- 
cles for which they find the readiest sale, and al- 
most every farmer has a prejudice in favour ol 
ene plough or another. 

Doctor Coventry condemns Wood’s Plough; it 
is certainly the least expensive plough to a far- 
mer: It is also very much praised by men who 
even in his opinion may pass for practical far 
mers : during the first two years they were noi 
sold at the Agricultural Repository, and are now 
merely soldas agents for the Patentee. Every 
exertion was made and is still made to sell the 
Scotch Ploughs, and the sale during that time 
amounted to about thirty. The sale of Woods’ 
as I am informed was, during the same time, 


1817 1550 
1818 1600 
1819 3600 


in this city, and this year will probably exceed 
that number. 

The proprietors of the repository have writ- 
ten Mr. Burden for his plough, and it will give 
them pleasure to promote his inierest in every 
way in their power. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
RK. N. H. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


To Henry Homespun, Jr. 
Sin—Having practised making hay yearly, from 
the age of eight to sixty-five years, and having ob- 


' 
| 


| disappear. 
straw, and the sap will feed the seed, so that it }} 


‘tency, that neither Wilkie’s nor Small’s Ploughs ; served many erroneous procedures, some by 
The fact | 


reason of necessity, some by negligence, and 
some by a fatal willfai adherance to former 
customs ; I give you a few hints from actual ex- 
perience. 


OssERVATIONS ON MOWING GRASS FOR Hay. 


The New-England farmers about forty years 
ago introduced a custom of cutting grass and put- 
ting up hay so green and juicy, that it would mow- 
burn or ferment and heat. 

This like all other new fashions was carried to 
such excess, that nearly half the strength of the 
hay would fly off in a mist or fog at fodering time, 
unless it was laid very carefully from the mow 
to the manger; and then it was pernicious to 
horses, though less detrimental to horned cattle. 


The extravagance became a hereditary taint 
till the general use of horses, dame experience, 
and absolute necessity, cotnpeiled the present 
generation to abandon their forefather’s ** vain 
philosophy.” 

On the contrary, the farmers near the North 
River, in the state of New-York, using chietly 
iorses in their teams, run into another extreme : 
they cut their grass too late ; their reason arose 
from the quantity of grain necessary to render 
horses fit ior hardlabour. And, they argued that 
the seed of hay, and especially that of timothy or 
nerdgrass, was equivalent to a considerable por- 
tion of grain. —This is true.—But in all our pur- 
suits of life, care and due reflection are necessa- 
ry to preserve that mediocrity which is the foun- 
dation of wealth and happiness. ’ 


The first extravagance above mentioned, or 
‘sore properly the first error, ha3 been remedied 
by cutting grass at suitable times according to it 
species, and having regard either to its luxuriant, 
or to its scanty growth. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF GRASS, WHEN TO BE CUT. 


1. Timothy or Herdsgrass, must be cut accord- 
ing to its large or small growth : [fit grow very 
rank, so as to lodge, it ought to be cut early ; for 
in a few days after it lodges, it will be rotten near 
the ground. — Also, when a considetable quantity 
of red clover is growing with the herdsgrass, the 
burden must be cut before the herdsgrass produ- 
ces its blossom ; because the clover blooms first ; 
and clover must be cut when the major part is in 
bloom, or the hay will be nearly as worthless as 
peastraw. Again, herdsgrass that grows on rich 
new land, ought to be cut earlier than old mea- 
dows, according to the compactness of the grass 
and smallness of straw standing on the ground. 
New land herdsgrass becomes woody if not cut in 
due season, and it generally ought to be cut, 


soms appear ; for herds-grass cut in blossom, 
will give a certain fog or effluvia, that is perni- 
cioustohorses. But in old meadows, where the 
grass stands thick, the right time for beginning to 
cut herds-grass, is immediately after the blossoms 
Then the juice will be fully in the 








will come nearly to.its full shape. And although, 


when we first begin our mowing, it may be a lit- If 


tle too early in order tareceive the full virtue o 











when growing on new rich land, before the blos- |[ 


the seed, yet before mowing can be finished, we 
shall have the seed at full growth and lose a small 
part of the virtue of the straw that was in at full 
bloom. 


2. Red Clover must be cut according to the 
rankness of its growth : if it grow very rank, it 
must be cut before it blooms, according to the 
coarsness of the straw, having, at the same time, 
regard to how great a part of it is lodged. But 
where clover is sown thickly, say ten pints of 
seed to the acre, and the ground is of a medium 
strength, the straw will be so fine, that it may 
stand till in full bloom. ‘The best method yet 
found out for cutting clover, is to begin at about 
nine or ten o’clock A. M. after thegdew is off— 
mow till twelve or past, spread the whole suently 
—then immediately after dinner, tend it again— 
begin to mark out windrows, and before the dew 
falls, put the whole of that mowed in the forenoon, 
into cocks, to be opened the next fair day. The 
mowers may cut till the dew begins to full, thea 
quit the ciover and cut some other grass, or as- 
sist in cocking what was cut before noon. The 
clover cut afternoon, may lie in swarth till the 
dew is off the next day before it be spread. 


But a farmer must be very cautious in obser- 
ving the weather when he cuts this grass ; chuse 
atime when there are indications of fair weather, 
and so contrive his business, that whenever clo- 
ver becomes fit for cutting, let not a fair spell of 
weather pass off without having sach valuable 
hay secured. ‘The reason why we are bound to 
this precaution, is, because clover wants more: 
sunshine than other hay,and will not bear the ef- 
fects of rain without receiving more damage than 
any other. 


3. Wild grass and Foul meadow : In all parts 
of the Northern States, there is more or less of 
wild grass, when among the best farmers. Some 
of this grass comes in unavoidably ou accouut of 
the make ofthe land, such as that which cannot 
be drained, and some is introduced by negligence 
in ditching seasonably. In either of these cases, 
let foul meadow grass,the wild grass, and the red 
‘op grass be cut whenever either of them arrive 
at full growth. ‘Then they retain or possess a 
certain vegetable nourishment somewhat valaable 
for horned cattle ; but when these grasses aré 
suffered to stand till they go to seed, those nutri- 
tious particles, of-which they are always scanty, 
will be lessened to an inferior degree ; the red 
top grass only excepted. Straw from rye, cut in 
due season, as mentioned under that head, will 
be superior to keep cattle from losing flesh. Salt, 
when the price will allow, isa very profitable ar- 
ticle on clover or any other hay. Four or five 
‘quarts to a ton, sprinkled on by degrees when 
forming the mow, will aid in preventing the hay 
from becoming musty, and will render it very 
pleasing and healthy to cattle that feed: upon it. 

If you think these hasty sketches worthy the- 
notice of your Plough Boy, L will give some ex- 
perimental remarks on.the cutting of rye in my 
next. 


With unabated esteem for the agricultural in- 
terest, and particularly for the superior wisdom: 
of the Legislature as. respects the law for premi- 


OBSERVER... 











ums, I remain yours, 


Westerlo, May 14, 1820. 
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i} LOVE. 
BY COLERIDGE. 

- We are indebted to Blackwood’s Magazine, for 
y the following poem, by Coxeniner, of whese 

: . poetical talents the editor of the Magazine has 
4 formed a very exalted opinion. The writings of 
: Coxeripce are but little known in the United 
i States ; and if Mr. Coxeman’s opinion, which we 
i copied into the last number of Tug Proven Boy, 
) be correct, @ considerable portion of them are || 


not worthy .of being circulated among us. ‘The 
poem which follows, however, we believe will 
be acknowledged to possess the spirit of poetic 
inspiration, if it be not allowed to exhibit the 
most natural picture of that passion of which all 
animated nature owns the sway ; and which, 
whenever it takes possession of the human mind, 
‘** like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest.”— 
We shall not attempt to discriminate between the 
beauties and defects, if any defects it have, of 
the Poem before us—but we think that even 
Shakspeare may be challenged to produce a more 
beautiful idea, than that which is found in the 
‘following comparison : 
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* And like the murmur of a dream, 
‘“*] heard her breathe my name." 
{PLovex Bor Epiror.} 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruin’d tower. 


The Moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 

Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 


She lean’d against the armed man, 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listen’d to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 

She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 
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I play’d a soft and doleful air, 

Tsang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


a 
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She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace : 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
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But gaze upon her face. 
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~~ L told her of the Knight that wore 


Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he woo’d 
The Lady of the Land. 


I told her how he pined ; and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which | sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own. 


She listen’d-with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 

Too fondly on her face ! 


But when I told the cruel scorn 

That craz’d that bold and lovely Knizht, 

And that he cross’d the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 


That sometimes from the savaze den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at ence 

In green and sunny glade, 


There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a Fiend, 

This miserable Knight! 


And that unknowing what he did, 
fe leap’d amid a murd‘rous band, 
And sav’d from outrage worse than death, 
The Lady of the Land ! 


And how she wept, and claspt his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that craz’d his brain. 


And that she nursed him ina cave ; 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 


His dying words—but when I reach’d 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My falteging voice and pausing harp —_, 
Disturb’d her soul with pity ! 
All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love and virgin-shame : 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Her bosom heav’d—she stept aside, 

As conscious of my look she stept— 

Then suddenly, witir timorous eye 
She fled to. me and wept. 




















She half enclosed. me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 
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A MEMOIR 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
| Wheat and Flour 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
| Read at a sitting of the Bourd of Managers of the 
New-York County Agricultural Sociely, bebru- 


“And gazed: upon my face. 


’T was partly Love, and partly Fear, 
And partly twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 

The swelling of her heart. 


I calm’d her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride, 
And so | won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
| NOTE I. 


Davy's Agricultural Chemistry, p. 133. 





























xtract, or matter rendered in 
soluble during evaporation. 
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Table of the quantities of soluble or nutritive matters, afforded 
by 1,000 parts of different vegetable substances. 
H he ‘ 
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2 Eo 
2 a 4 = 
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Vegetables, or vegetable substance.|.= >| ¢ eis 
8 e5|/%)€&1{° 
@esi8iej};e¢ 
SSi3)/2}2 
ela l2)2 
BP bh aE 
: S 
= wv 
Middlesex wheat, average crop 955| 765 190 
Spring wheat "40, 700 240 
Mildewed wheat of 1806 210. 178 32 
} Blighted wheat of 1804 650. 520 130 
Thick skinned Sicilian wheat, 1810) 955) 725 230 
Thin skinned Sicilian wheat, 1810 | 961 722 239 
Wheat from Poland 950 750 200 
North American wheat 955, 730 225 
Norfolk barley 920. 790) 70) 60 
Oats from Sectland 743, G41! 15) 87 
Rye from Yorkshire 792} 645; 38) 109 
Common bean 570) 426 103 
Dry peas | 574) 501} 22). 35 
260) 200) 20) 40 
Potatoes to | to | t6 | to 
200) 155| 15} 30 
Linseed cake 151} 153) 11) 17 
Red beet 148] 14) 121) 13 
White beet 136; 13) 119) 4 
Parsnip 99; 9 90 
Carrots 98 3} 95 
Common turnips 42} 7 34) 1 
Swedish turnips 64 9 51} 2 
Cabbage : 73} 41] 24 § 
Broad-leaved clover 39} 3! = 8 
Long-rooted clover 39} 30, 4 38 
White clover ee 3 
Sanfoin ; 39}. 28; 2 
Lucerne : : 23) 18 1 
Meadow fox-tail grass 33} 241 3 
Perennial rye grass 39| 26) 4 
Fertile meadow grass 78). 65; 6 
Roughish meadow grass: 39) 29) 5 
Crested dog’s-tail grass 35} 28) 3 
Spiked fescue grass 19} 15; 2 
Sweet-scented soft crass 82; 72) 4 
Sweet-scented vernal grass 50; 43) 4 
Fiorin : : 54, 46) 5) 1 
4 Fiorin cut in winter. 76], 64) 8 1 
; 
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See 2illuch’s Philosophical Magazine for 1810, 
Vol. 36, p. 142. _ 

A number of expériments, showing that meat 
loses in the various modes of cooking it, from 20 
to 33 per cent. 

It is well known that wheat flour, when baked 
into bread, acquires an increase of weight of 
from 20 to 33 per cent. ‘This peculiarity is, 
doubtless, owing to its absorption of water, which 
is not wholly parted with, when heat is applied, 
and which, though it may not increase. its nutri- 
tive properties, it is fair to presume from thence 
that there is no diminution of them. 

See also Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, Appen- 
dix No. 70. : 


NOTE Il. 





Communications to the Board of Agriculture (Lon- 
don,) Vol. 2,p. 148, 150, 153. 

*€ Observations on the United States of America, by 

William Strickland, Esg. of Yorkshire, 8th | 


| 





i 
| 








March, 1796.” i 
{| 
| 
New-York. | 

‘¢ This state is undoabtedly the granary of | 

America, and if America be, or is hereafter to be | 

the granary of Europe, that must supply by ber | 

redundancy the wants of the latter, this must be | 
the part that must do it. | 

‘* The wheat of New-York is esteemed the | 

best of any in the United States, and that growa | 
on the banks and branches of the Mobawk the | 
best in the state. I had opportunities of examin- | 
ing considerable quantities of it at Albany in Oc- | 
tober, 1794, and found it in general of a very good | 
quality, clean and well dressed : the best sample | 
1 could meet with, and which probably was as | 
good as any which could have been produced, | 
weighed, by the bushel, which was said to ac- 
cord pretty well with that of the Winchester, 
ewhich is the only measure of grain known upon | 
this continent, 64 1-2 Ibs ; this I was informed | 
was the utmost weight of wheat produced in any 
part of America.” 








VIRGINIA. 


‘* Much of the wheat of this state is of a very 
inferior quality ; some so bad as scarcely to be 
of any use, though that which is good, naturally 
much resembles that of Maryland ; but the slo- 
venly management of the farmer considerably 
lessens the value of it. 

“« The use of the flail is scarcely known here ; 
almost all the wheat is trodden out in the field by 
horses, upon the bare sandy soil, with which 
much of it gets incorporated, and afterwards is 
separated from it by sieves, or some other means 
that answer the purpose. The consequence of 
this is, that a considerable quantity of the dust ad- 
heres to the surface of the grain, insinuates itself 

_ into the groove on one side of it, so that no art 
can ‘entirely clean it away, and thence [ am told 
millers are unable to make superfine flour from 
Virginia wheat, and on that account that it bears 
a price inferior to what the quality would other-’ 
wise demand.”’ 8 


Average produce of wheat per acre. 


Jersey, Peansylyama, Delaware, {lis prop Otten to its quantity tat the panincaion, 

and Maryland, s ditto. = |; more or less sensible in this farina, varies, ac- 
Virginia, east of the Blue Ridge, 7 ditto. f cording to the state of maturity, the nature of the 
Ditto, west of the Blue Ridge, 2 ditto.”’ |) corn and that of the soil, the season, and all the 


When Mr. Strickland was about departing for | 
America, the Board of Agriculture of London re- | 
quested him to make particular inquiry toto the | 
agricultural state of the United States of America: | 
in conformity with which the report was made | 
from whence the above is extracted. Mr. Strick- 
land was well known to many of our-most respec 
table citizens : he was a wealthy and respectable 
farmer of*Y orkshire, (England,) and in the opin- 
ion of those who knew him in this country, was 
an intelligent and impartial observer, and free 
from those prejudices which characterize many 
of his travelling countrymen. He usually travel- 
led on foot, visited a namber of the States, and" 
mingled with all classes and descriptious of peo- 
ple. 


NOTE Ul. 


Davy’'s Agricultural Chemisiry, p. 427. 





. e dl . aa | 
‘«¢ [ have examined different specimens of North | 


American wieat ; all of them have contained ra. | 
ther more gluten than the British. Ia general | 
the wheat of warmclim ‘tes abounds more in glu- 
ten, and in insoluble parts 3 and it is of greater | 
specific gravity, harder and more difficult to 
grind. 

‘* ‘Phe wheat in the south of Europe, in conse- 
quence of the large quantity of gluten it contains, 
is peculiarly titted for making macaroni, and oth- 
er preparations of flour, in which a glutinous 
quality is-considered as an excellence.” 





NOTE IV. 
_ 1 am indebted to Dr, John Torrey, for the fol- 
lowing analysis of tlour, which, from the known 
accuracy of that gentleman, may be fully relied 
upon :— 


} circumstances relative to the vegetation of this 


‘importaut plant.” 

P. 412, “*It is tothe same absence, or the 
small qaantity of the glutinous mattér eontained 
in the farina of rye, barley, oats, and especially 
of maize, of millet, and all the other cereal grains, 
that we must attribute the impossibility of sa- 
king good bread, well risen, light and porous 
with these farinas. 

‘‘The only fact well ascertamed respecting 
these different farinas, so different from that of 
wheat, is, that none of them forms, like the lat- 
ter, a real dough, cohesive and ductile ; nor af- 
fords a similar quality of glatinons matter when 


| washed with water, added by degrees. 





** We hardly find any trace# of it in she farina 
|of rye and of barley, which, however, approach 
| the nearest to that of wheat in their property of 
‘forming dough, by the tenacity and cohesion 
which they acquire by kneading. 

** We find no vestige of it in the farina of rice, 
'of maize, (Indian corn,) of millet, &c.” 





NOTE VI. 

Hlenry’s Chemistry, Vol. 2, p. 124 and 126. 

** Article Starch.—It becomes sour when ex- 
posed to the air. 

6 Gluten.—When moist, it ferments and 
undergoes a sort of putrefaction, emitting a very 
offensive odour. 

‘“* At the same time a portion of acid ts develo- 
ped, which is perceivable by its smell, and which 
considerably retards the putrefaction of the glu- 
ten. In thts circumstance chiefly it differs from 
animal gluten.” 

See also Nicholson’s Chemical Dictionary, Article 
Starch. 
Fourcroy’s Chemistry, Vol. 7, p. 417. © 

‘* Exposed to the air, the gluten dries when 
the weather is very dry, and the substance in 








1000 parts of flour from Virginia wheat, yield- 
ed . 240 gluten, 





Whole quantity of nutritive matter, 960 
1000 parts of flour from northern 
wheat from Orange county yielded 205 gluten, 
745 starch. 


Whole quantity of untritive matter, 950 


It will be perceived, from the above results, 
that the whole quantity of nutritive matter in the 
flour from northern wheat, is one per cent less 
than that from Virginia wheat. 

This di€erence is doubtless wholly to be attri- 
buted to the circumstances of the southern wheat 
having been mach drier than the northern, and 
the operator not being aware of it, did not pursue 
his examination in a way to obviate the effect of 
this peculiarity. . 


NOTE V. 
Fourcroy’s Chemistry, Vol. 7, p. 410. 


‘* It is no.less certain, that to this property of 
the pulverulent particles of the gluten to become 
elastic By the addition of water, that the farina of 








 S0In the State of New-York, 12 bushels. 


wheat owes that of forming a paste ; and that it is 


small layers ; when the air is moist and the ylu- 


720 starch: || ten in a mass, it changes and putrefies, swelling 


at the same time like animal matter. 

‘* When it is not entirely deprived of starch, 
when it retains any between its particles, the lat- 
ter passing into the acid fermentation and retar- 
ding the putrefaction of the glutinous matter, re- 
duces it to the state very nearly resembling that 
of cheese. 

‘** The tendency of gluten to putrefy, may be 
seen by the following simple experiment. 

‘* ‘Take a pound of wheat, let it remain in wa- 
ter for aday or two, until it becomes quite soft ; 
press it so as to press out all the starch ; then let 
the gluten and bran which remain, be immersed 
in a little water, and in two or three days it will 
become exceedingly putrid and offensive. 

‘** The starch treated in the same way will be 
much longer in changing, and then becomes acid 
only.” 





FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


The New Italian Clover. 


The following letters are at hand, from se w. 
i ny of the obliging correspondents to whom among 
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ethers, we sent etalke of the Italian Clover from 
Dr. Anderson. 








New-York, Tth May, 1820. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq.  . , ; 

Dear Str—The clover plant you sent me, 
arrived by the mail almost fresh, and in good 
erder for examination. A far as I can deter- 
mine, amidst the interruptions of business, 
itis the Trifolium incarnatum, figured and de- 
scribed by Martyn, in bis "lora Rustica, vol. 2, 
page 65—and if this is not the species, it must be 
ene that very nearly resembles it. 

I shall read with attention, Dr. Anderson’s ac- 
count of it, in the number you mention of the A- 
merican Farmer. Every article of intelligence 
concerning the production of food for man and 
beast is interesting-—therefore new plants and 


new modes of culture, always deserve considera- | 


tion. 
Maryland has a middle~ station between the 
northern and southern frontiers of Fredonia; it 


contains much good land ; and is besides inbabi- 


ted by cultivators, many of whom are pre-emi- 
nent in skill. 

With yourself, and with them, I think, the 
beautiful ‘* incarnate cloyer” ig in very good 
hands. 

I inclose you a. few paragraphs, which you 
may insert in your Journal if they seem worthy. 
They will! assist in giving character to the land 
we live in, and in gaining for us a just opinion, 
both among ourselves and foreigners. 

I have the pleasure to renew the assurance of 
my high esteem and regard. 

SAMUEL I... MITCHELL. 

Washington, May 5, 1820. 

Dear Sir, , 
_ The staik of clover you inclosed in yours, for 
amy inspection, is entirely new to me, provided it 
be a species, as [ presume it is—the head and 
(indeed I think) the leaf materially diflers from 
the kind I have before seen.—You continually 
perceive, in walking your fields, varieties in the 
ved clover—but the character of the species is 
preserved—for example—you see in red clover 
the white and streaked blossom—but the form of 
the blossom is preserved—its leaf also is un- 
changed. 

It will give me much pleasure to communicate 
with you at alltimes, on every thing connected 
with agriculture. 

Your’s respectfully, 


JAS. BARBOUR. 


Anatostan Island, May 8, 1820. 


Dear Sin—lI have received your’s of the 14th 
May, and thank you for the specimen of the 
beautiful Trifolium it inclosed. As it is earlier 
than the other clovers we have, it will probably 
be a great acquisition for early spring soiling— 
but I think you are mistaken in supposing it to 
bethe Lupinella. This, I apprehend, belongs 
to a different family of pkants—that the other is 
a pea, as iis name seems to denote. Mr. Craw- 
ford, the Secretary of War, received a year or 
two ago, some of the Lupinella seed from our 


Consul (Mr. Appleton) at Leghorn, and distribu- | 


ted some of them in this vicinity—I have not 
sen this plant growing myself, but I shewed the 


i 


clover you sent me yesterday, to a gentleman who 
had seen it, and he assures me it is not the same. 
I have exhibited your specimen to many of my 
agricultural friends hereabout—none had before 
seen any of the species, but all agree that it will 
be very desirable to have it propagated. 
Your’s, very truly, 
Dear sir, 
J. S. Sxryner, Esq. J. MASON. 


Baltimore. 
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On making Butter. 


A method of making butter, which is not liable 
to become rancid, is said to be now successfully 
practised in England. The day before churning, 
scald the cream, in a clean Iron Kettle, over a 
clear fire. Let the milk be made just to boil, then 
tuke it off and strain it, by which operation that 
part of the milk which, it seems, occasions ran- 
cidity is seperated from the rest. Put the vessel 
into which the milk is strained in a tub of spring 
or well water, in the cellar, and let it stand till 
next morning, when it is to be churned. 

The advantages of this method are stated to be 
the following: The churning is performed in 
less than a quarter of the time that is requisite 
in the common way; the batter will be hard, 
with a-peculiar additional sweetness, not liable to 
become rancid ; time is saved in working out the 
buttermilk, and the butter will be equally good 
when made in the hottest weather. Inthe Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia it is also said that about a 
sixth more of butter will be obtained in this wa) 
than in the usual manner. The directions in 
that work, however, are, that the milk should be 
very gradually heated, so as to be about two 
hours before it is brought nearly to the boiling 
point, and that as soon as the bubbles - begin to 
rise it is to be taken off, set away to cool, as be- 
fore mentioned, and that in about 24 hours the 
cream will all have risen to the top, when it may 
be taken off and used for many purposes without 
churning, or it may be converted into butter with 
less than ten minutéSTabour. 

As the present is the season for making butter, 
it is advisable that trials be fairly made of these 
modes, and also to ascertain, with precision, 
whether more butter is to be obtained by either, 
than when made in the common way. In scald- 
ing the milk, care should be taken that it does 
not get smoaked, as this will injure the taste of 
the butter. For the purpose of making accurate 
experiments, let three equal quantities of milk 
be taken fiom the same cows, (say the milk of 3 
‘successive mornings) make the butter from each 
separately, and then the quantity and quality of 
each can be duly ascertained. I would also ad- 
vise that trials be made of Dr. Anderson’s me- 
thod of curing butter. Those who have tried it 


| have anjformly pronounced its great superiority 


over the common method of salting butter ; the 





method of Dr. A. has been frequently publish- 
ed, and yet most of those concerned in dairies 











pay no regard to it. The method is here re- 








= : — 

peated : Take of good fine salt two fourths, one 
fourth of salt petre, and one of brown sugar, mix 
these ingredients carefully together, and apply 
one ounce of the mixture to every pound of fresh 
butter. Lay the butter down for a month before 
itis used, by which time it,acquires a fine rich 
marrowy taste, much superior to common butter, 
and will keep sweet for years. 

The milk of some cows affords more butter, 
and some, again, butter of better quality, than 
the milk of others. The qua tity and quality of 
the butter afforded from the milk of eachis rea- 
dily ascertained by keeping the milk, and making 
the butter ofeach cow separate by itself The 
latter half of the milking of every cow affords 
much the most cream, and the best butter. 


J. N, 


Ringing of Fruit Trees. 

The effect of this operation is to increase the 
quantity offruit. By ringing the body ofa young 
tree, it is brought to the bearing state directly, 
and by this means the character of the tree, for 
quality of fruit may be easily ascertained, even 
before transplanting. Whether it would be as 
advisable to ring the bodies of trees of a conside- 
rable size, as to perform the operation on the 
limbs, | have not been particularly informed, but 
believe the effect in either case would be the 
same. In the cases I have seen published, 
where the limbs of bearing apple trees were 
ringed, the effect was that such limbs bore 
plentifully, while the other parts of the tree bore 
little or none. The operation is to be performed 
as soon as vegetation commences in the spring, 
and is done by taking off the bark round the limb 
or body of the tree, of the width of about a fourth 
of an inch, Let the knife be run round on each 
side of the strip to be taken off, and let the ope- 
ration be carefully performed: The wound thus 
made in the bark will soon cicatrize. The ac- 
counts [ have seen published of the success of this 
operation were cases in which it was performed on 
apple trees, but itis believed that all sorts of 
fruit trees may be treated in the same way with 
equal safety and success. J. N. 


A Cheap Paint. 


A St. Petersburgh paper gives the following ré- 
cipe for making paint that is found more imper- 
vious to the effects of the weather, than common 
paint, mixed with oil. Take of unslacked lime 
a quantity sufficient to make about 2 gallons of 
whitewash when slacked, and mixed with a due 
proportion of water ; to this add about 2 1-2 
pounds of brown sugar, and about 3 ounces of 
salt. The exact proportions of each will be best 
ascertained by experiment. This mixture when 
applied as a plant will become perfectly hard and 
glossy. By mixing ivory blacking, or lamp black, 
with the ingredients, a lead or slate colour, may 
be had, or a yellew, by @ mixture of suitable in- 
gredients for that purpose. 


On the Horse. 


From an eminent European farrier, we have 





| the following remarks on this animal. The signs 












~ 


Se Se a 
of a good horse are@elhe eyes set far apart, 
large and bright; the quirl high in the forehead, 
and one or two on the neck is a good sign ; the 
neck high, and well set'on ; the shoulder blades 
high and converging to a point; the breast full 
and large, and so also bebind ; the body round, 
forflat sided horses are~weak ; the dock stiff ; 
stepping wide behind, for if the gambrils knock 
together it indicates weakness. Chewing the bit, 
when provoked, is a good sign. A short back 
bone, curving but little, and terminating forward 
of the hip’bones, denotes the horse to be hardy 
and good for business. A limber dock indicates 
weakness in the back. 

The pulse of a horse in health beats from 36 
to 40 times in a minute, and may be felt by lay- 
ing the finger end on the artery which is about an 
inch and a half back of the fore corner of the eye. 
When he has been over-ridden, bloody spots may 
be seen in the whites of his eyes. Not having 
the faculty of puking, or even of belching wind, 
the horse is for this reason, more liable to wind 
cholics, 

For the cure of horses troubled with the hots 
this writer directs decoctions of oak bark to be 
given ; this, be says, kills these insects by tan- 
ning them ; and that they will then be voided in 
a very small and shrivelled state. 











a 


Weekly Summary. 


On the 29th ult. between one and two hundred 
ef the citizens of Albany chartered the steain-boat Richmond, 


to convey them to New-York, for the purpose of being specta- || 
tors of the elegant and sublime spectacle, the launch of the U. 


S. ship Obio, at the navy-yard at Brooklyn: and from them we 
learn, that about half past H, A. M. of the 30th, she moved, 
in majesty, from the stocks into her natural element, in presence 
of the greatest concourse of people ever assembled together in 
the United States. Spectators flocked in from all quarters; 
irom Philadelphia, from New-Jersey, from Connecticut, and 
all the towns on the Hudson, &c. The launch being delayed 
beyond the hour intended, the tide had so fallen that in moving 
off her course was somewhat checked by her having to open a 
passage, for some distance, through the mud at the bottom of 
the stream; but this obstacle could but partially check the vast 
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| warded to him, as his share of the emoluments. This sum he 
| however very generously returned to the managers, to be dis- 
| tributed among those who were the principal sufferers by this 
| unfortunate accident. 

The steam-ship Robert Fulton reached Ha- 
vanna in seven days from New-York. 

The U. S. schooner Lynx has arrived at Ha- 
vanna, and the commander, captain Madison, is said to have 
great hopes of obtaining the release of 20 or 30 of our coun- 
trymen, who have been confined in the Moro from one to two 
years. 

On the 16th inst. 3 more pirates were con- 
victed in Boston, and are to be executed on the 15th June. 


Specimens of the most elegant gingham, as ap- 
pears by the Providence papers, are now manufactured at Paw- 
tucket, and the demand for them very pressing.’ — 

Mr. Cowan, of Sidney, Maine, exhibited a calf, 
on the 12th ult. ef the age of 13 months and 1 week, which was 
4 feet 9 inches high, 6 feet 9 inches long, 5 feet 8 inches in 
girth, and weighed 1,028 pounds. ; 

The Salem Gazette mentions a pear tree, in 
Danvers, in a flourishing condition, that was planted in 1628, 
by governor Endicott. Another is mentioned in the city of 
New-York of the age of about 180 years, that was brought from 
Holland, and has new the appearance of being not more than 





| 30 years old. About 70 years ago it appeared to be in the last 


stages of decay. 

From Guiana, J. A. Vanden Hoevel,-Esq. at 
New-York, has lately received a box containing 20 species of 
hees, collected in the country between the rivers Oronoco and 
‘Amazon, in South America, most of which species are un- 
known to thiscountry. It is said there are as many as 20 dif- 
ferent species more of bees in that country. 


is committing extensive depredations on the fields of wheat. 

In the election of members of the convention 
to form the constitution for the state of Missouri, an opposition, 
more formidable than was expected, is making to the principle 
of the recognition of slavery in that state; and with a view, 
as it would seem, of encouraging increase of population, a pro- 
| position has been made for the rejection of al) candidates for 
| elective offices who shall be bachelors turned of 30 years of 
| age. 

A steam-boat has lately been launched at Itha- 
ca, intended for the purpose of cartying passengers from that 
place to Cayuga bridge, and forming a part of the line of con- 
| veyance from Newburgh to Buffalo. The Utica Patriot says, 
| the Montezuma, and other boats of passage, as well as of bur- 
then, are now plying on the canal, much to the satisfaction of 
the passengers, and others concerned. 

In seven of the eleven methodist conferences, 
in the United States, exclusive of the New-England conference, 
there has been added, since the month of June last, more than 
11,009 members. 











momentum of a body of such immense weight—a weight pro- 
bably not less than 1,200 tons. When she had reached the 
middle of the East river, her two anchors were let down— 
three steam-boats were then applied to her, to tow her against | 
the current; but their forces, united, were not sufficient to 
slacken her cables. This ship, in point of elegance of form, 
materials of construction, workmanship, and probably of force, | 


is without her equal on the ocean. She can mount about 120 ” ] greg ’ : 
; || The city, within the walls, is not more than one-third as large 


gus, : 
Congress, at the last session, passed a law) 
enacting, that citizens of the United States, seizing negroes on | 
foreign shores, for the slave trade, &c. are adjudged pirates, | 
and to suffer death. Citizens, on board of foreign vessels, and 
any person on board of American vessels, being concerned in 
detaining negroes, &c. not held to labour, &c. or tranferring 
them from vessel to vessel, &c. in the slave trade, are declared 
pirates, and to suffer death, 

By late accounts it appears, that there are as 
many as 200 vessels employed in the slave trade, and that no 
inconsiderable proportion of it is carried on by American citi- 
zens. The Cyave, lately sent out'to Sierra Leone, captured 
four vessels belonging to the United States,.engaged in this 
trade, and lias sent them into New-York —two having arrived, 
and the other two were daily expected. It is to be hoped that | 
the law of congress will putan end to this employment of | 
American citizens and vessels, and that other nations will fol- | 
iow our example. 

Commodere Stewart, of the U. S. ship Frank- 
lin, lately arrived at New-York, from the Mediterranean, and | 
brought with him a human head, which was found embalined | 
in an Egyptian sarcophagus; and, as it is the head only, it is 
conjectured to be that of Pompey, whe was assassinated, and 
decapitated, on his landing in Egy 

On the night of the 25th ult. the theatre, in 
New-York, wasconsumed by fire. Immediately preceding this 
event, a new dramatic work of M. M. Noah, Es.q of New-York, 
2s acted, and of the avails of this upwards of $400 were for- 








A few days since a gentleman was robbed on 
the highway near Alexandria, Va. by three footpads, who took 
| his money, papers, watch, and horse. : 


FOREIGN, 


In a letter from an officer on board the U. S. 
frigate Congress, at Canton, the writer says, “Our accounts of 
the population of Canton are, in my opinion, very incorrect.— 


as the suburbs, and both put together do not cover a greater 
extent of ground than Philadelphia ; and from all the informa- 
tion I could obtain, I do not suppose the number of inhabitants, 
including these who live in boats, (about — can exceed: 
260,000.” » The city, he says, has no elegant public buildings, 
and some of the streets are so narrow that two men can with 
difficulty walk abreast. ‘The dwellings of the principal citi- 
zens he, however, says, “are built with elegance and adapted 
to comfort ; and their gardens are beautiful specimens of Chi- 
nese taste.” In the garden of one of the Hong merchants was 
a littie ** Jake overhung with high rocks and precipices, on whose 
summits were artificial lions, tigers, and other wild animals,” 
so natural in appearance that they seemed like realities. The’ 
Hong merchants are 11 in number, appointed by the emperor, 
from the most eminent in commercial knowledge, and through 
their agency all commercial businegs‘is transacted. . The fri- 
gate experienced the same hostility that all foreign armed ves- 
sels experience in Chinese ports; and the writer says that had 
not their visit to that port been ofa pacific nature, they would 
have chastised the insolence exhibited by this effeminate race 
of people. 

The American ship Maria, w 3 wrecked in 
April last on the coast of Scotland, at Solway frith. 

The Liverpool Mercury says, “ it is under- 
stood that very shortly after the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment, a motion will be made for an investigation of the state 
of the country, differing in form only from the proposition of 
last session—a step calculated to try the strength of parties in 
the newly elected house, 
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From the south we learn that the Hessian fly 
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The late French law, relative to the press, 
has not altogetli€r restrained its liberty. Political discussions 
are now published in pamphlet forms. The London Times 





says we have before us the list of one bookseller, whieh an- . 


nounces the speedy a lets 


on Pie subjects. 


Eight Spanish slave ships, full of ace nai 


ppearance of no less than 3609 






ve 


lately been captured, on the African coast, by ® )sloop - 
of war, and a Venezuelan privateer. eae & 
The Asiatic Mirror of Deeember 9, relates 


another instance of self-immolation, a practi¢e sanctioned by 
the unnatural superstitions prevalent in India. ‘The deceased 
husband was of the age of about 60, of the husbandman class, 
the widow about 50. She had 3 children, the youngest 8 years 
old. When the liusband was laid in the pile and the flames 
lighted up, she sprung into themidst of them, seated herself, 


and was seen cla her hai 
all scorched of he chil 
scene. hats Sed 


2 it; yh 

The elector of Cassel, Germany, having lately 
lost his wife, has published au ordinance that all his subjects 
shall make due manifestation of theic grief on the occasion ; 
that they shall mourn four weeks; and that during that time 





Were present at the horrid 


pven afterthe epidermis was ° 


they shall not dance, (nor laugh, he ought to have added) nor . 


frequent theatres, or other public places of amusement, on, 
pain of severe punisbment. 


-- 


In September last, it was decreed, at the Ger- 


man diet of Frankford, that there shiould be appointed an in- 
spector of each university, whose business jt will be to keep 
watch that none of the new and dangerous doctrines, advocate 
ed by the reformers of the present day, gain admittance inte - 
those seminaries—the right way to make such coctriues spread - 
more rapidly. 

It is stated in the French Journals, that during 
the last 8 years not a single individual has been attacked by. 
the small-pox in the states of Denmark, all the inhabitants 
having been vaccinated by order of the king. ‘Hence it would 
seem that the small-pox might be banished froin the earth. 

A painter, ‘at Cologne, has fully revived the 
art, which had been lost for some tine past, of painting on 

lass. 

The pacha of Egypt has caused to be purchas- 
ed for him, at Paris, about 6,000 volumes, of works on politics, 
on the history of Egypt, on the campaigns of Bonaparte, and? 
on the new 
to introduce in Egypt. . 

The Lancastrian system is making great pro- 
gress in Russia, and many of the schools have been establishes 
for the children of the soldiers: In Siberia a school is estab- 





lished for forming teachers, who are sent into different parts ot 
the empire. The Cossacks are said to derive great benefit 
from the institution. The number of thealogical schoo!s in 
Russia is 58; and in these ‘about 26,000 youths are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the Christian religion ; the 
whole expense defrayed by government. 

The will of the duke of Kent has been proved 
and sworn to under /30,000, and the probate duty was only the 
trifling sum of 71,050. j 


OBITUARY. 

DIED}--At Bethlehem, Albany county, on the 28 inst. Mrs. 
MARGARET WANDS, consort of James Wands, Esq. int the 
55 year ofher age. Greatly respected in life, for the exem- 
plary discharge of her duties as, a wife, mother and christian 
her loss is deeply deplored by all who knew her. A sermon 
was preached at her funeral by the Rev. Hooper Cumming of 
this city, to a numerous concourse of relatives and friends. 

Alsoat Bethlehem, on the 22 inst. Mrs. SARAH JACK- 
SON, in the 67 year of her age. During her illness, she man- 
ifested a perfect resignation to the will of God, and departed 
in triumphs of faith. On the day folowing her disease, her 
funeral was attended hy a numerous and respectable concourse, 
An appropriate and affecting discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. T.-Holiday. She will long be remembered while piety 
shall be revered, and virtue semain worthy of imitation. She 
might truly exclaim, 














‘* My saviour shall my life restore, 

* And raise me from my dark abode; 

* My flesh and soul shall part no more, 
“ But dwell forever near my God.” 


Lately died, at Epping, Vt. Mrs. Dorothy 
Creighton, aged 100 years and 5 months; at Sempronius, N.Y. 
widow Silence Pepper, aged 101 years; at Wilmington, N. ©. 
Mr. P. De Witt, of New-York, by taking a decoction of the 
roots of Jamestown weed and jessamine, administered t) hire 
by a black man. 


ancastrian system of education, which he inteuds - 
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PRICE CURRENT. 
@orrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 
and Public Sales Report. 
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Per From ‘To Remats 
D. CAD. C. 
eee eee eee > [Tont!05 Dull. 
di 105 ‘a 
ae > -* * * bbl} 9 5¢ 
yee e eee . 7 7 
wate eee 6 2 
mty ++ eee Ib l2 
for @mpettation - - - - ¢ 
CANDLES, mould - - - - ---- 18 i! 
Dipped -+-+--+-+- 7 
Sperm. © =e e+ + = ae 45 
Wax - « seine oj am 
CHEESE, American =3 3 "| 
CHOCOLATE, New- Yoriyaaie 25 
Boston, No. Loam 25 
—— Albany + - + 33% 25) 
DOMESTIC GOODS, Se ae 
White shirting - ----s ei 18 
Brown do- --+ =} 13} 
3-4 checks - - - - - ** 18) 
moe 7-8 do ---+--° 22) 
———— 4-4 do ----*-- 27 
————— Stripes -------- 18) 
ammo Plaidigp ---+-+-- ee 20) 
Bed-ticks ------- 36 
. Chambrays ------ 15 
FEATHERS ----+----+> 68 
FISH, Dry Cod ------- --icwt | 2 50) 2 87 
v- —— scale ~--+*- eee 2 
u—— Pickled Cod -------- bbl} 3 50! 4 
_— scale -+--+-+--+- 2 
~a— Salmon ---++-+cree?- 15 
-— Fail mackrel No. 1 - -- 725) $ 
— No. ---+-- 5 50) 6 
esmaiee No.3 ---- 450) 5 
~—— Southern shad No. 1 - - - ;} 5 50) 6 
—~— Connecticut mess shad ~ - 10 50) 11 
~— Herripngs *°- *- - °° * ' 250! 3 
3° ila ee es ee 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - + - -leask) 13 13 50 
ee — OUBH 2 Se }42 | 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - =; - 
»—— New-York superfine - Ibbl. | 5 25 
a—— Philadelphia - - -} {| 3 50 | 
w-—— Baltimore - - - | +}. 550 
=—— Richmond - - - : § 37 } 
-  Middlings, fine Sy? aa | 373 
——Ryeflourr - - - + | 2 87 
-— Indian meal - - - ; 2; 3 25 
‘-—— in hogsheads 800 | 15 50) 17 
—— Wheat, North River bus.} 1 6 
ae Southern, new 36 | 
~~—- Barley mm * .'* 5 63! 
—— Oats . ° . : 32 34 
GLASS, Amer. 7 by . .ibox | 9 
2 - ae : 10 
- 10 ; . 12 12 
GLUE . ° . ; Ib 12 13 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. . j25Ib} 5 6 
- Cannon 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia ; : ib 10 12 
- North River ‘ 9 1} 
HEMP, Water rot ° ° Ton None. 
Dew rot ° ° ‘ 150 Scarce, 
HOGSLARD R ‘ ° lb 9 
HONFY . , . ‘ . 15 16 
HOPS 1st and 2d sort . ° 6 & 
BRON, American ‘ » {Ton} 85 50 
LUMBER, Boards, oak ‘ Mft | 18 
North River pine . . 16 17 
Yellow pine. : 18 20 r 
Albany pineb’ds . - Ipie. 18 
Scantling, pine é Mft | 14 15 
—  —- oak. ° 25 
—~ Oak timber . . df 20 25 
——— Shingles, cypress . 1000; 4 
—_— —_—' —« ———swppe . ; 3 56 
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——_  — Wee . 43 
omen «-  .« ‘ 22 
<a - Ronee ‘ 25 
——— Hhd heading. . : 50 
——-— -- hoops ‘ ° 25 30 
OIL, Linseed i” er ® al| 1 
PLAISTER of PARIS . Fon 4 
PORK, Cargo. Evans . [bbl] 9 50 10 
Lime ° . 11 50) 12 
Mess . ° ° . 13 50} 14 
SOAP White , 4 ‘ Ib 13 1s 
Rrown . ° ‘ F 9 1 
WAX, Lees. white , . 55 60 
® I} 2 
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FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Conveyance of Sound—The following curious 
and highly important fact connected with the physiology of the 
ear, has lately been published by Mr. Swan of Lincoln. When 
| the ears are stopped, and a watch is brought in contact with 
| any part of the bead, face, teeth, or neck; or ifa stick, water, 
! &c. be interposed between any of these parts and the watch, 
the sound will be heard as well as when the ears are open. 

‘That this provision of nature has been useful ieee wm oe 
the following case, which may be found in Haller’s reelec- 
tienes Academica, will prove ;—* Musicus fuit in aula, ex mor- 
bo factus surdaster, prehendeDat vestibulum mordicus, et tum 
omnino chelyn exarte, pulsabat.”” 

It is extremely probable that this ingenious suggestion, if at- 
tended to by the faculty, and aided by proper instruments to 
increase the effect of sound, would be found of considerable 
importance to those suffering under temporary deafness ; but 
it must be observed, that where the disease isin the nerve, no 
good can be derived from it. 























Cumbridge.—On Monday, November 29, the 
Graduates of this university, according to a notice that had 
been issued, held their second public meeting, with a view to 
form a Society for Philosophical Communition , when the Rev. 
W. Farish, B. D. Jacksonian Professor, being called to the 
cha‘r, Dr. E. D. Clarke brought up the report of the committee 
appointed to construct the regulations of the society. These 
regulations were then severally moved by the Chairman and 
passed. It was resolved that the society bear the name of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Soeicty : and that it be instituted for 
the purpose of promoting scientific inquiries, and of facilitating 
the communication of facts connected with the advancement 
of philosophy. This society isto consist of a Patron, a Presi- 
dent. a Vice-President, a Treasurer, two Secretaries, Ordinary 
and Honorary Members. ° A council is also appointed, consis- 
ting of the above-mentioned officers, and seven ordinary mem- 
bers. Immediately after the institution of the society, up- 
wards of one hundred Graduates of the university were admit- 
ted asmembers; and the officers and council for the present 
year were elected. 

His Royal Highness the Chancellor of the University has 
accepted the office of Patron of the above society, and has pre- 
sented the institution with a munificent testimony of his ap- 
| probation. 
| Thetwo Representatives in Parliament for the university 
|| have also become Life Members of the society. 
| The following gentlemen were elected officers of the Cam- 

bridge Philosophical Society ;—President, Rev. W. Farish, 
|| Magd. Coll. Jacksonian Professor.—Vice-President, J. Havi 
| land, M. D. St. John’s, Regius Prof. of Physic.—Secrelaries, 

Rev. A. Sedgwick, M. A. Trin. Woodwardian Prof.; Rev. S. 
| Lee, M. A. Queen’s Coll. Professor of Arabic.— Treasurer, 
| Rev. B. Bridge, B. D. Feilow of Pet. Coll 
| Gehlenite, Needle-stone, and Datolite.—Dr. E. 
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| D. Clarke has lately detected potass in this stone. The pro- 
\| perty of forming a jelly in acids belongs to but few minerals, 
, and the Doctor had long suspected that it was owing to the 
| presence either of ap alkali or an alkaline earth in stones con- 
‘taining silica. ‘There seems to be no exception, but where zinc 
or lime is present with the silica. Inthe instances of Needle- 
stone and Datolite, which both yield a transparent jelly when 
acted on by acids, and both contain lime, he has also detected 


Soda. 

Poisons.—A correspondent suggests, that a 
complete work on poisons, especially those frequently met with, 
with their proper specifics, when such are known, is a cesi- 
deratum in the healing art, to which medical authors should 
turn their attention. The experiments of Dr Orphila in Paris, 
promise much valuable information. It is now ascertained, 
that sugar taken in Jumps is a certain antidote for verdigris; 
that vinegar counteracts the dangerous effects of alkaline sub- 
stances ; and that raw albumen (white of eggs) if admunister- 
ed in time, is a remedy for mercury sublimate. 





GERMANY. 
Rlumination by means of Electric Light.—Pro- 
fessor Meinacke of Halle has just succeeded in producing a 
brilliant ilamination by means of electric light, and with the 
aid of an artificial air air enclosed in glass tubes. As the elec- 
tric sparks propagate themselves to infinity, the Professor thinks 
it will be possible to light up a whole city with a single electri- 
fying machine, and at a very trifling expense, by the or 
and probable improvement of the apparatus he has already in- 
veuted. 


GREECE. 
Additional Patronage of Literature.—The 


reigning prince of Wallachia, ‘lexander Soutzos, who is aj 





{ireek by birth, desirous of distinguishing his patriotism by ac- | 
tions, and especially by promoting of letters and civ: }zation, | 
has determined to send to the most eminent schools of f urope | 


several young Greeks, who may there Gnish their studies at his 
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expense; and then return h ive their native countr 
the advantage of the kuowledgehey pave acquired, 7 

A plan is also in forwardness for the establishmentof a grand 
college at Adrianople. It has been trovized with zeal by 
Baron George Sakellarios, one of the richest Greek merchants 
settled in the dominions of the Emperor of Austria. The Ba- 
ron is a native of Adrianople, and having opened the list by a 
liberal subscripton, he has excited the emulation of his com- 
patriots, to whom he has written in strong terms on the subject 
The Archbishop of Adrianople, M. Prolos, native of Chids a 
inan ofgreat Jearning, and who long resided at Paris, has em- 
ployed all his patriotic eloquence in behalt of this college: and 
a person unknown has bequeathed a landed estate valued at 
10002. By such means, in the first instance, the Greeks are 
endeavouring to deliver themselves from that state of degrada- 
tion in which they had been so long enthralled. ° 


Ee ee eo 
Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 


UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 
certain Jands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ ofhces, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Vhursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale 
The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 











so purchased, shall. previous to the expiration of the said two. 


years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys 
With interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any landto be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupaney of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled **an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state 
and for other purposes,”’ and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 
ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 27th, 1819 

(<'y~ Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. —* 

Payments for taxes cannot be received op the days of sale 
nor for two days prior to the sale. ‘ 


(> The above mentioned sale is postponed us- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 


ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 


Albany, October 2, 1819. 


(tr Agreeably to an act of the legislature, 
pissed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 


and hour. ARCHpb. M‘INTYRE, Comptr. 
Aibany, February 4, 1820. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THF EDITOR, 


NO. COLE. 


JOH | 
COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AB- 


| VERTISEMENTS, for nie Pepa and PRINT'!NG JOBS, of 


every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair pricesy 
received atthe Vost Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 

: TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVAN€D> 











